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BIOGRAPHY AND PSYCHOGRAPHY. 





It seems as if a child could write 
biography ; and a child could, as many 
biographies are written. All that is neces- 
sary is to hunt up a man’s ancestors for a 
few generations back, describe his parents, 
ascertain dates, collect what anecdotes and 
incidents have been recorded or invented, 
set down all in due chronological sequence 
from birth to death, and the thing is done. 

Modern scientific research has made the 
process more mechanical, if anything. So 
much turning over of dusty papers, so much 
revival of dead controversy, so much print- 
ing of letters and documents has become 
essential, that these seem the only essentials. 





Yet there are interesting biographies and 
others that are not interesting, profitable 
biographies and unprofitable. What makes 
the difference ? Simply the art of the bi- 
ographer. The child can set down facts, the 
mechanical investigator can discover them. 
Neither the setting down, nor even the dis- 
covery is all, is enough. In short, the 
writing of lives, like the painting of faces, 
or of cows in a meadow, is an art, and the 
biographer, if he is at all worthy of his 
task, is a true artist. Facts come to him 
pell- mell, facts of all values, unordered, 
unrelated. He must arrange them, must lead 
up to them, must not only arrange, he must 
interpret. Bare fact, at least as most of 
us see it, carelessly, thoughtlessly, means so 
little. The deeper significance, the wider 
bearing, must be brought out, and at the 
proper time, in the proper place. 

Also, the good biographer must sympa- 
thize with his subject. This does not mean 
that he must always praise, must slur faults 
and exaggerate excellences. It means simply 
that with his human subject he must be 
human, must understand evil impulses as 
well as good ones, must live the life he is 
depicting almost, for the moment, as if it 
were his own. “That is the most sympa- 
thetic driver I ever saw,” said an observer 
of a lady who was working as hard as the 
horse. A sympathetic biographer is not a 
bad thing. 

Nevertheless, it must be admitted that in 
biography, as in fiction, the art of story - 
telling escapes analysis. It is inborn, and 
even those who possess it cannot explain it. 
One person will take certain material — 
promising, perhaps, in itself — and with great 
labor, sometimes with real gifts of style, get 
a result that is dull to utter discouragement. 
Another will take material much less promis- 
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ing—some slight personage, say, of not 
much note in the world—give it little 
thought and less pains, and tell a story that 
holds you like a novel. And the secret can- 
not be taught. 

There is no doubt that the modern habit 
of immense research has complicated matters 
for the biographer as well as for the his- 
torian. Herodotus and Plutarch picked up 
pleasant trifles, as they jaunted about the 
world. To set them down was pleasant, and 
to read them, even after some thousands of 
years, is as pleasant as the gathering was. 
But a man who works ten hours a day in a 
dusty library gets much dust on his person 
and some on his soul, more than that grace- 
ful housemaid, fancy, can easily brush off. 
Besides, when he has dug up so much tough 
fact by the roots, the temptation to make his 
readers aware of the digging is almost 
irresistible. Hence diffusion, 
repetitions, ten pages where 
serve, and other evils too 
those who have 
for souls. 

All the more must the biographer be an 
artist, must impress upon himself that raw 
material is but the beginning, that structure 
—not mere finish, mere clever writing — 
‘-sign, arrangement, the apt discussion of 
essential phases in appropriate connections, 
the ordering of a whole life according to 
some significant principle or principles, are 
the really important, the 
elements of his work. 

Perhaps I may be permitted a word here 
about psychography, a minor modification 
of biography, but a modification which seems 
likely to grow in importance with the hurry 
of modern life and its demand for condensa- 
tion and brevity. 

Biography tells the full story of a man’s 
life, placing him amply in all his surround- 
ings of human relation and circumstance. 
These surroundings are dwelt upon for 
themselves to make a complete picture, ex- 
ternal as well as internal, for the reader’s 
memory. 

Psychography strikes straight at one thing 
—the man’s soul. It may adopt a narra- 
tive, chronological method, or an analytical 
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method, but in either case, accessories are 
discarded for the one essential object. 

Soul is, perhaps, an unsatisfactory word, 
too vague, too metaphysical. Let us say, 
then, the man’s character. What is a man’s 
character, so far as it is given to another 
man to know it? It is simply a combina- 
tion of abstract qualities. Thus, a man is 
honest, prudent, intelligent, practical, thrifty ; 
or he is the reverse of these, of some, or of 
all of them. 

But, what are these qualities ? 
Simply generalizations of the man’s speech 
or action, perhaps with inferences as to such 
speech or action from his features or 
habitual bearing. The man who does gener- 
ous generous. The 
profane language is profane. 

Hence, evidently, psychography is based 
wholly upon recorded action or speech, can 
upon The _ psy- 
chographer, therefore, must first examine and 
collect every shred of material of this kind. 
But here already the artist is at work. Some 
words and acts are immensely significant, 
some are nearly negligible. 


again, 


acts is man who uses 


be based nothing else. 


It is not always 
the set speeches, the great deeds that count. 
A careless word, a trivial gesture, correctly 
interpreted, sometimes sheds a flood of light. 
And nothing in life can be more fascinating 
than the discovery of these revealing touches, 
a flower in a desert of barren sand. 

But this detection is not all the psy- 
chographer’s art. The word or act found, what 
is to be deduced from it? To generalize 
it into a quality is always delightfully diffi- 
cult, often rash. Yet it is what we are all 
of us doing every day, building and unbuild- 
ing the characters of our friends, of our 
enemies, of our children, of our partners, 
and on that building basing all our conduct 
toward them, risking, perhaps, happiness and 
fortune on a structure as fragile as a summer 
coud. 

Now the psychographer does deliberately, 
and with no personal stake, what we are 
all blundering at every day, builds up men’s 
souls from the attentive study of their out- 
ward existence. And you will urge that with 
all his deliberation, all his attention, the 
result must be vague, variable, incomplete, 
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and without final objective value. And he 
will tell you that he knows it, that the more 
he deals with souls, the less he knows about 
them, that they are as fleeting and uncertain 
and fragile as those summer clouds I spoke 
of, and that in this very fragility lies their 
enthralling charm. You will not see them 
as he sees them, and even to himself they 
shift their shape and glide out from under 
the investigating eye as a summer cloud 
would do, or a dream. And just because of 
this, they form the most fascinating study in 
the world; birds, and flowers, and spiders 
are nothing beside them. And as to value, 
the final value of such work does not con- 
sist in the petty result that you or I achieve 
by drawing the portrait of this great soldier 





or that rapt saint. The value comes in 
making others draw their own portraits of 
saint and soldier and politician and financier 
and just the plain man in the street, who 
has a soul as complex as any of the others 
and as un-get-at-able. The man who gives 
up the study of character because of its 
unsurmountable difficulty is almost as foolish 
—not quite — as the man who tells you that 
in characters he is never mistaken. 

And I perceive that, after all, I may seem 
to have been putting in a plea for every man 
his own psychographer ; but as the world is 
likely to be yet a while, I think there will 
be room for psychographer and biographer 
both. Gamaliel Bradford, Jr. 


Wettestey Hits, Mass. 








“ Olympiad” is wrongly used as a synonym 
for “ Olympic games.” “Olympiad” means 
a period of four years by which the ancient 
Greeks reckoned time, being the interval 
from one celebration of the Olympic games 
to another. 

George M. Cohan gives a beautiful ex- 
ample of the split infinitive when he says in 
a theatrical note: “I hope to, before I 
retire from the game, write a play for every 
star in the American flag.” 

It is right to say that you have no recol- 
lection of something or other, but there is 
never any justification for “ remember of.” 

A defender of the word “ onto” says that 
‘on to” and “onto” have different mean- 
ings, and illustrates his point by these 
sentences: ‘Your friends approach your 
home daily and go on to: the house, but 
only members of the fire department are 
expected to go onto it.... All the fleets 
on the ocean might safely drift on to the 
rocks, provided they did not get onto them. 

The word ‘onto’ is coming in to the 
list, and before long will get into it.” In the 





COMMON ERRORS IN WRITING CORRECTED. — XX. 


“oral.” 
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would be better 
than * go onto,” and in the second sentence, 
“get onto” is not so good as “get on.” 
Theoretically. “onto” ought to be as good 
“into,” but it has never been 
regarded as good English, and writers will 


first sentence, “get up on’ 


a word as 


do well not to use it. 

“Apt,” “likely,” and “liable” are not 
words freely interchangeable. “ Likely” 
suggests probability, pleasant or unpleasant; 
“liable” suggests unpleasant probability. 
“Apt” implies a natural fitness or ten- 
dency. 


A remarkable example of over-nicety in 
the use of English is the headline in the 
New York Times Book Review which reads : 


“Reminiscences by She Whom Meredith 
Chose as Heroine for a Novel.” 
“Verbal” is often wrongly used for 


A verbal communication is simply 
a communication in words, and may be 
either or written. An oral 
munication is one that is spoken, as dis- 
tinguished from one that is written. 
Edward B. Hughes. 


spoken com- 
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Short practical articles on topics con- 
nected with literary work are always wanted 
for THe Writer. Readers of the magazine 
are invited to join in making it a medium 
of mutual help, and to contribute to it any 
ideas that may occur to them. The pages 
of THe WRITER are always open for any one 
who has anything helpful and practical to 
say. Articles should be closely condensed ; 
the ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


e*-e 


The post-office regulations now forbid the 
sending, at second-class rates, of periodicals 


to subscribers who are more than a year in 
arrears, unless there has been a payment or 
a request for renewal and a definite promise 
of payment. Subscribers for THE WRITER, 
therefore, are asked to look at the address 
label on the wrapper of the magazine. If 
the date on the label is earlier than Novem- 
ber, 1911, it is necessary for them to send a 
remittance, or a request to continue sending 
the magazine, with a definite promise of 
payment. Will subscribers kindly give this 
matter their immediate attention? 


o*e 


Louisa M. Alcott had the right idea about 
extraneous aids to authors. Miss Julie M. 
Lippmann says that when Frau Nieriker, 
who had been visiting in the Lippmann 
family, said once to Miss Alcott: “ Oh, 
Louisa, I wish you would do something for 
Julie —help her along. She works so hard 
and so many times her stories and verses are 
rejected,” Miss Alcott replied in her blunt 
fashion: “No use. If Julie is worth any- 
thing she ’ll make her own way. If she is n't 
and I attempted to push her, she'd only be 
in everybody else’s.” 


Authors are directly interested in the 
retail price of novels, since most books are 
published on a royalty basis, so that the 
author’s income is a percentage of the 
retail price of copies sold. Because of this 
authors look with disfavor on propositions 
to make the ordinary price of novels less 
than $1.50. The argument in favor of lower 
prices is that because of the increased sale 
the author would get as much, or even more, 
and this argument is supported by the ex- 
perience of Dr. Franz Ullstein, the owner 
of five Berlin newspapers, who is also a 
publisher of books. Dr. Ullstein, who has 
been visiting America, said to a New York 
reporter :— 

“Most of the novels I publish sell at 
twenty-five cents a volume. A great many 
old stories, of course, are included, but this 
price is within the reach of hundreds of 
thousands, and thus the old tales are put 
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in the hands of all. Naturally this has an 
effect on the general education of Germany's 
population. Here in America you sell the 
new novels, the best sellers, as you say, for 
$1.50 a volume. In Germany I can sell them 
for seventy-five cents. When I began the 
publishing of novels at a cheaper rate I had 
to contend for some time with the novelists, 
who thought that their royalties would suffer 
a slump. Quite the opposite has resulted, 
however. We sell enough at seventy-five 
cents to make up the difference in cost, 


and we reap larger profits. Now the 
novelists are more than pleased.” 
* . s 


When Pierre Loti said to the New York 
interviewer who had asked him about 
Bernard Shaw: “Shaw? Who is Shaw? I 


_ have never heard of Shaw,” 
posing too? 


eo *-e 





Since Hall Caine receives $60,000 in ad- 
vance royalties for his new novel, on which 
he has spent two years, perhaps he has 
excuse for being, as Conan Doyle 
says he is, a megalomaniac. 


some 


W. H. H. 





WRITERS OF THE DAY. 





Mabel Barnes-Grundy, who had a story 
entitled “ The Little Birds of Santa Maria,” 
in Ainslee’s Magazine for September, is 
English, and lives in an old-world house on 
the Thames at Richmond in Surrey. She 
is the author of six novels, five of which 
have been published in this country. Her 
best-known are “Hazel of Heatherland” 
and “Dimbie and I.” Her latest novel, 
“The Third Miss Wenderby,” was published 
by Doubleday, Page, & Company, and the 
scene of it is laid, as was that of “ Hazel 
of Heatherland,” in the Cheshire village in 
which she was born. One of the most 
amusing letters Mrs. Barnes-Grundy ever 
received was from a stranger, who informed 





was Loti 








her that “ Hazel” had made him laugh so 
much that it had pulled him through an 
attack of double pneumonia. 





Helen Hicks Bates, whose triolet, “ The 
Whip-poor-will,” appeared in Lippincott’s 
for August, is the youngest daughter of 
Stockton Bates, known as a writer on 
economic subjects, and as the author of 
many poems. Her grandfather, David Bates, 
“The Broker Poet,” was the author of 
‘Speak Gently,” a poem of world-wide fame. 
She is now the wife of Otto Charles Broder- 
son, a Philadelphia attorney. Mrs. Broder- 
son, who is a member of the Society of Arts 
and Letters of Philadelphia, says as to her 
method of writing that she must write under 
inspiration or not at all, which means that 
sometimes she writes all day and night, anc 
then for weeks produces nothing. Her 
stories and poems have appeared in many 
leading magazines. 


Nina Larrey Duryea, author of the com- 
plete novel, “A Sentimental Dragon,” in 
the Smart Set for October, was born on 
Beacon street, Boston, and was educated in 


Boston and in Brussels. With her parents 
she visited Abbotsford, and her first two 
literary efforts, “ A House Party at Abbots- 
ford,” published in the Cosmopolitan, and 
“An American Girl at Arundel Castle,” pub- 
lished in McClure’s, were accounts of per- 
sonal experience. In 1898 she married 
Chester B. Duryea, and in the following year 
published her first book, “‘Among the 
Palms,” a collection of six stories with 
scenes laid in Florida resorts, which was well 
received, and went through two editions. 
For the past seven years Mrs. Duryea has 
lived in France, and last year D. Appleton 
& Company published her second book, 
“The House of the Seven Gabblers.” The 
scene was laid in her chateau near Paris, and 
the book is a faithful description of Amert- 
cans in a truly French environment. It met 


with such success that she was led to write 
“A Sentimental Dragon,” which is another 
story. 


semi-French Parisian Bohemia was 
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perfected in literature by Du Maurier, but 
few have tried to describe modern, smart 
French which mingles with the 
Anglo-American society in Paris life, though 
in the provinces France still preserves her 
prejudices. This Mrs. Duryea is trying to 
do, with perhaps one dominating desire — to 
leave the reader gayer, more kindly, and 
more tolerant. She thinks that the characters 
in a book should win affection, respect, or, 
at the worst, sympathy and understanding. 
The villain should have his virtues, and the 
frivolous worldling a heart. 


society, 


To many minus 
realism means only the reality of ugliness, 
but there is also a realism of beauty. Sordid 
thoughts are not agreeable company, and an 
author has a blessed opportunity to carry 
weary or disenchanted minds from drab 
realities into a realm of drollery, elegance, 
charm, and kindliness. Mrs. Duryea is now 
at work on a more ambitious novel, with the 
scene laid in Dinard, France. 


Florence Kiper, who had a story, “ 1 Have 
Borne My Lord a Son,” in the Forum for 
October, was born in Atchison, Kansas, but 
was brought up and went to school in 
Chicago. She attended the University of 
Chicago, and spent a year at Lasell Seminary 
in Auburndale, Massachusetts. She has 
written verse since childhood, and her verses 
were first printed when she was ten years 
old. Since then her work has appeared in 
the Century, McClure’s Magazine, the New 
England Magazine, the Forum, and Poet- 
Lore, and has been copied in Current Litera- 
ture and the Literary Digest. Her most 
notable poem was a sonnet, called “ The Jew 
to Jesus,” which was printed in the Century 
for December, 1906, and which was included 
in the list of ten best magazine poems for 
that year compiled by William Stanley 
Braithwaite for the Boston Transcript. Miss 
Kiper has recently been notified by the editor 
of “ The Lyric Year” that one of her poen:s 
is to be included among the hundred selected 
for the volume. Most of her verse was 
written before she was twenty-one. She is 
now at work on plays and short stories, the 
story in the Forum being the first that she 


has written. Two of her one-act plays were 
presented last year at the University of 
Chicago. 


Frederick Landis, who wrote the story, 
“The Chairman of the Meeting,” published 
in Scribner's Magazine for October, is forty 
years old, and lives in Logansport, Indiana. 
He did newspaper work for a while t! 
Logansport and Washington, and later was 
admitted to practice law at Logansport. Mr. 
Landis served in Congress from the eleventh 
Indiana district from 1903 to 1907, since 
which time he has devoted his time to writing 
and lecturing. He is the author of two 
books, “ The Glory of His Country,” and 
“The Angel of Lonesome Hill?’ both pub- 
lished by Charles Scribner’s Sons, the latter 
book being a story of an old mountaineer’s 
experience with Theodore Roosevelt during 
the latter's term as president. Mr. Landis 
has. written a Progressive play, entitled 
“The People Are Coming,” which will be 
presented by Liebler & Company this winter. 
Between literary labors Mr. Landis has been 
campaigning Indiana as a candidate for 
lieutenant-governor. 


Charles Wesley Sanders, whose 
“ Billy on the Warpath,” appeared in the 
Red Book for October, is a former Cleve- 
land newspaper man. He served for twelve 
years as reporter, city editor, night editor, 
and managing editor on various papers, and 
for two sessions of Congress was Washing- 
ton correspondent for the Cleveland Leader. 
He was city editor of the Cleveland Press 
when that newspaper “ broke” the notorious 
Cassie Chadwick story. His first short story 
appeared in the Blue Book six years ago, 
and for five years he has contributed occa- 
sionally to the Blue Book, the Railroad 
Man's Magazine, and other Munsey publica- 
tions. For a year now he has been devoting 
all his attention to writing fiction, and the 
Blue Book has published two novelettes and 
is now running a series; Adventure has pub- 
lished three short stories; the New Story 
Magazine, a novelette, and the People’s 
Home Journal, the Black Cat, Adventure, 


story, 
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and the New Story Magazine have accepted 
manuscripts not yet printed. 


Raymond S. Spears, whose story, “An 
Appearance of Evil,” was printed in the Red 
Book for September, is the son of John R. 
Spears, the historian, and grew up at North- 
the Adirondacks. For eighteen 
months he was a fire patrol for the New 
York Forest, Fish, and Game Commission, 
fighting forest fires and enforcing timber 
land and game laws. He was for four years 
a reporter on the New York Sun, and one 
summer he covered Adirondack gummer re- 
sorts for the New York Herald. Mr. Spears 
is a woodsman, shanty-boater, and wanderer 
in his work. 
going down the Mississippi River, from St. 
New Orleans, in a rowboat, in 
which he lived for three months, spending 
the rest of the time on shanty-boats. He 
walked once from.Utica, N. Y., down across 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, and West Virginia 
into southwestern old Virginia, carrying 
from fifty-five to sixty pounds of camp outfit 
in an Adirondack pack basket. At Holston, 
Va., he started down Little Holston river, 
through the feud country, in a skiff, and lost 
it in Alabama, a thousand miles away, in 
the Mussell shoals, of evil name, on the 
Tennessee river. He passed one winter on 
Chesapeake Bay among oystermen and bay- 
men, seeking facts. He has just returned 
from a steamboat, tow-barge, rowboat, and 
railroad trip on the Great Lakes, including 
hundreds oi miles of rowing along terribly 


wood in 


He was nearly seven months 


Louis to 


wild shores, getting facts for some lake 
stories. From these varied experiences Mr. 
Spears writes hunting, fishing, trapping, 


cabin-boat, travel, adventure, feud-land, and 
romantic fiction, which has been printed in 
such magazines as the Youth’s Companion, 
Munsey’s publications, Adventure, the At- 
lantic Monthly, the Popular Magazine, the 
Red Book, the Blue Book, Harper’s Weekly, 
Collier’s, the New York Evening Post, the 
New York Sun, Forest and Stream, the 
Hunter-Trader-Trapper, and Camp and Trail. 
His first book, a boy’s story of adventure 
on the Mississippi river, entitled ‘“‘ Camping 





on the Great River,” will be published this 
fall by Harper & Brothers. 








Ralph M. Thomson, who contributed the 
bits of verse, “ Strength,” to Ainslee’s for 
September, and “Days” to the October 
number of the same magazine, and who also 
published the stanzas, “ Warning,” in one of 
the September issues of the Cavalier, ‘ The 
Focus,” in the National Magazine for Sep- 
tember, and “ Restitution,” in the Woman’s 
Magazine for October, is a Georgia Cracker 
and a physician. Born at Macon thirty- 
seven years ago, he was graduated from 
Macon College with the class of 1804, and 
from the Medical Department of Tulane 
University in 1898. He has lived since child- 
hood in Savannah, and is at present a prac- 
tising physician there. Dr. Thomson has 
been first vice-president of the Medical As- 
sociation of Georgia, secretary of the local 
Board of United States Pension Examiners, 
and treasurer of the Georgia Medical 
Society. His first introduction to literature 
was through the columns of the Bohemian 
about five years ago. Since then he has had 
rhymes in Ainslee’s Magazine, the Cavalier, 
the Columbian, the Independent, Hampton's 
Magazine, Smith's, Munsey’s, the Editor, the 
Woman’s Home Companion, the Woman's 
Magazine, and the Savannah Morning News. 
Two years ago he published a small souvenir 
volume, entitled “ Vagrant Verses.” 





E. Pearse Wheatley, whose story, “ The 
Wooing of Toinette,” appeared in the Wide 
World Magazine for August, is the son of 
an English minister. “ Toinette”’ is his first 
story, but his articles about the Northwest 
have been appearing for some time. Mr. 
Wheatley spent from 1903 to 1908 in Western 
Canada, and also traveled through the United 
States. Wild Saskatchewan fascinated him 
exceedingly, and he helped found a pioneer 
newspaper in a pioneer town there, which he 
was “plumb downright rip-snortin’.” 
He is now engaged in business in Devon- 
shire, England, and is too busy for much 
writing, but he finds time to take a deep 
interest in the Atlantic Union of 33 Craven 


Says 
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street, London, a club founded by Sir Walter 
Besant for fostering Anglo-American friend- 
ship. 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 





Clemens. —The task of Mark Twain’s 
biographer, Albert Bigelow Paine, was one 
even more of selection than such a task 
‘commonly is. Besides the winnowing of 
the suitable material from the mass, there 
was, in Mark Twain's case, the sifting of 
the true from the imaginative to be made 
even in the humorist’s own narrative. Mark 
Twain observed to Mr. Paine upon one 
occasion: “I am not surprised at the num- 
ber of things that I can remember, but at 
the number of things I can remember that 
are not so.” 

“The writing of Mr. Clemens’s life was 
one of difficult selection,” said Mr. Paine. 
“The life is in three volumes; it would 
have been easier to write fifteen volumes. 
His was such a busy life, and in his daily 
existence he was such an thinker, 
that the material in hand was virtually end- 
less.” 

“But Mark Twain himself always 
that he was the laziest man in the world,” 
it was suggested. 

“ That remark needs an explanation,” Mr. 
Paine added. “He was decidedly averse 
to physical effort. He would not have con- 
sented to saw a load of wood even if his 
physician had ordered him to do so, as 
necessary for his health. In his writing, 
however, he was prolific; and in writing 
his own works he. invariably threw away 
twice as much as he used in the end. 

“He wrote continually. When he was by 
himself, or perhaps in the society of others, 
he always had paper and pencil by him; 
and especially when he was in bed. He had 
a multitude of ideas, and these he jotted 
down as they came to him, without reserve. 
Many of these ideas he tired of in a short 
time, and they were thrown aside; others 
he wrote down more carefully, and at 
length, with no notion of ever printing them. 
He habitually put his thoughts on paper. It 


active 


said 


was a relief to him to put his opinions of 
public men and questions, and his inconse- 
quential musings, in black and white. 

“In his conversation he was equally free 
in the expression of his thoughts to a circle 
of those close to him. 

“From this written and spoken material 
I have taken all that I think necessary to 
tell the complete story of his life now. I 
have been criticised somewhat for casting 
the work in three volumes as it is. Nothing 
that was vital in its influence upon him has 
been omitted. There may be, and probably 
is, in what is left, material for shorter 
papers upon special topics and incidents of 
Mark Twain’s life, and perhaps I shall use 
portions of the unused material in this way 
at a later time. There will be nothing 
entirely new. There are in his papers a 
number of original manuscripts, complete or 
substantially so, and ready for publication, 
which were not published, for one reason 
or another, before this. There is, for 
example, a remarkably written article upon 
the assassination of the Austrian Empress 
Elizabeth which was not printed at the time 
he wrote it, because he was then in Vienna, 
and was intimately associated with diplo- 
matic circles there. Altogether, there is 
much that remains unpublished. 

“It was easy to eonstruct a biography of 
him from his notebooks and his letters,” . 
said Mr. Paine. “ There was plenty in these 
documents to tell what he had thought on 
nearly all questions. His own dictation of 
his life, however, not easy to take. 
He could tell a story about himself or 
about anything in a fascinating way; but 
it was about his own recollections that he 
made the remark that he was not surprised 
at the number of things he remembered, 
but at the number of things he remembered 
that were not so. He had a voluminous 
memory, and this was aided by an active 
imagination. 

“What I did was to take notes of his 
conversations when he was speaking of 
himself, and later to straighten these out 
and verify them. As often as not, they 
could not be verified, because they were 
wrong. He meant to tell the truth, and 
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thought that he was doing so—except, of 
course, when he was at his favorite ‘ yarn- 
ing’ about things. 

“There was so much of this material that 
actually I could not write the biography. 
I was forced to dictate it. I could not 
have worked with all of the papers [ had. 
The method I employed was to spread them 
out on a large billiard table which Mr. 
Clemens had given me, and then to walk 
around the table, selecting and reading while 
I had a view of so much.”— New York 
Evening Post. 


Wiggin.— My first advent into print was 
not a book, but a three-part story, accepted 
by the St. Nicholas Magazine and paid for 
(mirable dictu!) to the extent of $150. I 
was seventeen, and why I did not consider 
myself a full-fledged author, embarked upon 
a successful career, I can hardly tell, but 
a period of common sense overtook me 
with considerable severity. I examined my- 
self, and, though I. discovered an intense 
desire to write, I discovered nothing to 
write about. I had neither knowledge nor 
experience, nor yet the genius which sup- 
plies at a pinch the place of both, so, some- 
what regretfully, I turned my back on 
Literature (the Muse showing a most un- 
flattering indifference) and took a peep into 
Life. All my instincts led me _ toward 
work with children, so I studied educational 
methods for a year and a half, finishing with 
a course of kindergarten, theory and prac- 
tice. Then most unexpectedly I found 
myself in the position of organizing the first 
free kindergarten work west of the Rocky 
Mountains, my sphere of effort being a pre- 
cinct in San Francisco known as “Tar 
Flat.” I was too busy with living to think 
of writing, but, though the public was 
generous, there was never money enough! 

On a certain October day I wondered to 
myself could I write a story, publish it in 
paper covers, and sell it here and there, for 
a modest price, the profits to help toward 
the establishment of a second kindergarten. 
Preparations for Christmas were already in 
the air, and as I sat down at my desk in a 
holiday spirit I wrote in a few days my real 








first book, “ The Birds’ Christmas Carol.” 
It was the simplest of all possible simple 


tales ; the record of a lame child’s life; a 
child born on Christmas Day, and named 
Carol by Mr. and Mrs. Bird, her father and 
mother. The Dark Ages in which I wrote 
were full of literary Herods, who put to 
death all the young children in their vicinity, 
and I was no exception with my fragile 
little ‘heroine. What saved me finally was a 
rudimentary sense of humor that flourished 
even in the life I was living, a life in which 
I saw pain and suffering, poverty and 
wretchedness, cruelty and wickedness, strug- 
gling against the powers for good that lifted 
their heads here and there, battling cour- 
ageously and often overcoming. If Carol 
Bird and her family were inclined to senti- 
mentality (as I have reason to fear) the 
Ruggles brood, who lived “in the rear,” 
were perhaps a wholesome antidote. Mrs. 
Ruggles and the nine big, middle-sized, and 
little Ruggleses who inhabited a small house 
in an alley that backed the Bird mansion — 
these furnished a study in contrasts, and 
gave a certain amount of fun to counteract 
my somewhat juvenile tendency to tears. 
All this was more than a quarter of a 
century ago. How could one suppose that 
the unpretentious tale would endure through 
the lapse of years? Yet in a week or two 
it will appear again in a brave, new dress, 
with illuminated borders to its pages, and 
richly colored illustrations, properly grate- 
ful, I hope, but never scornful of the paper 
covers in which it was born.—Kate Douglas 
Wiggin, in New York Times Review. 





CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 





Play Writing and Novel Writing. — “It is a 
current belief,” says Rex Beach, “that more 
money is made in play writing than in novel 
writing. This is not true. A_ successful 
novelist is much better off financially than a 
successful playwright. Then the qualifica- 
tions for novel writing and play writing are 
entirely different. A playwright is limited by 
time and place of action, and is greatly 
handicapped by the artificial arrangement of 
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acts and scenes. He can only tell in detail 
certain restricted portions of his story, while 
the novelist is unhampered by these restric- 
tions and has a much wider latitude for de- 
scription. My time is so fully occupied 
doing novels and short stories that I have 
no time at all for dramatic work, nor do 
I feel like giving up a work in which I 
have been successful for an uncertainty. At 
present I am receiving $20,000 for the serial 
rights to all the novels I can turn out, and 
I am under a contract for a year with a 
semi-monthly magazine section syndicate for 
all my short fiction at $1,000 for each story.” 
— Holyoke Transcript. 

Writing Photo-plays.— The development of 
the cinematograph has been followed by a 
comparatively new form of literature — the 
photo-play, and the writing of these plays 
has given birth to a new class of writers — 
the photo playwrights. 

The ideal photo-play is the play in which 
the action is so clearly developed that it ex- 
plains itself. To accomplish this, the photo 
playwright uses the literary form com- 
monly called the scenario, which is the 
action described scene by scene in detail. 
The cast of characters, with a pithy descrip- 
tion of each, follows. Occasionally the 
writer will give a scene plot telling the num- 
ber of scenes and their nature. All this 
aids the editor to tell at a glance the char- 
acter of the story that he is handling. If it 
meets with his approval and happens to suit 
his particular needs, he goes on to read the 
detailed scenes —the scenario proper. It is 
here that the real power of the photo play- 
wright shows itself. 

A scenario to cover the required amount 
of film should run from fifteen to thirty 
scenes, the length of the scenario being de- 
termined by the standard of film used — the 
1,000-foot reel. A scenario of from fitteen 
to thirty scenes should cover a full reel that 
takes from fifteen to twenty minutes to pro- 
ject on the screen. The photo playwright 
has to keep in mind — first, the limitations 
of the camera; second, the limitations oi 
action without words ; third, the limitations 
of the length of the film. If he can succeed 
in visualizing a good, clear, dramatic story 


that can be acted before the camera and un- 
derstood by the public and that fills the re- 
quired length of film, he has produced a 
photo-play that the editor will accept and the 
public approve. 

After a photo-play has been accepted it 
goes into the hands of the dramatic diree- 
tor. In some cases, by his experience and 
technical knowledge of the business of the 
stage, he improves on the scenario and pro- 
duces a play stronger than the scenario 
called for. In others he may attempt to in- 
troduce ideas of his own that conflict with 
the main idea of the writer — or he may, in 
order to fit the play to the length of film, 
increase or decrease certain scenes, or cut 
them out entirely, and thus injure the plot 
as the author conceived it. If it were pos- 
sible for the photo playwright to work in a 
studio where he could get an active working 
knowledge of the technique required in the 
production of his plays, if he could work 
hand in hand with the director, as does the 
playwright, it would mean a decided im- 
provement in the general tone of the plays 
produced. 

As it is, the director takes the script, as- 
signs the parts to various members of his 
company, and plans the scenic effects and 
costumes. He then rehearses each scene 
until the acting meets with his approval. 
After this the camera man is called in and 
the pictures are taken. 

The sources from which a photo play- 
wright draws his material are boundless. 
A number of the studios have their staff 
writers who photo-dramatize the oid clas- 
sics. This is a tremendous field that has 
not as yet been occupied, but every week the 
list of film releases shows a deeper delving 
into this literature. 

Following the demand for a better class. 
of plays comes a supply from a better class 
of writers, and a correspondingly higher 
scale of prices paid for the work. Formerly 
writers successful in other branches of liter- 
ature would not enter this field because of 
the low standard of prices paid them for 
their work. Now it 1s not unusual to see 
advertised the name of some popular con- 
temporary writer who has either written the 
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scenario himself or lent his work for photu 
dramatization. Richard Harding Davis, 
James Whitcomb Riley, F. Hopkinson 
Smith are some of the names that now ap- 
pear on the screen. — Clara F. Beranger, in 
Harper's Weekly. 

The Economizing of Literary Material. — Ar- 
old Bennett has discovered an ingenious 
method of using the same story more than 
once-—a method so simple that one won- 
ders no one had the intelligence to discover 
it before. He wrote “Clayhanger,” and 
then “ Hilda Lessways,” which is the same 
novel from the point of view of the woman 
instead of the man. There seems to be no 
limit to the developments that may arise 
out of this interesting departure ; it points 
to a new form of the novel altogether, and 
it must be admitted that some new form of 
fiction is greatly needed. We waste a great 
many admirable characters in our books, 
placing them in subordinate positions where 
they have no opportunity of making a real 
and intimate impression upon the reader ; 
now it may be possible for us to take them 
up again, making them the protagonists in- 
stead of mere assistants, and without being 
at the pains to contrive a new plot for their 
benefit. For this happy invention, if for no 
other reason, Arnold Bennett should be a 
popular man among those of his profession. 
— ‘An Author,” in the Boston Transcript. 

Mr. Howells as an Editor.— It was a most 
delicate position which William Dean 
Howells occupied on the Atlantic from 1866 
to 1872, when Fields withdrew and Mr. 
Howells became sole editor. In the begin- 


ning, as he says himself, he ventured to 


distingu‘sh mediocrity in some verses by 
Whittier. 
“He sent me a poem,” says Howells, 


“and I had the temerity to return it, and 
beg nim for something else. He magnani- 
mously refrained from all show of offence, 
and after a while, when he had printed the 
poem elsewhere, he gave me another. By 
this time, I perceived that I had been wrong, 
not as to the poem returned, but as to my 
function regarding him and such as he. I 
made my reflections, and never again did I 
venture to pass upon what contributors of 





his quality sent me. I took it, and printed 
it, and praised the gods; and even now I 
think that with such men it was not my duty 
to play the censor in the periodical which 
they had made what it was. They had set 
it in authority over American literature, and 
it was not for me to put myself in authority 
over them. Their fame was in their own 
keeping, and it was not my part to guard it 
against them.” 

At another time, when a choice was acci- 
dentally enforced between a poem by 
Holmes and a poem by Emerson, Mr. 
Howells had the courage to request Emer- 
son that his poem might be held over for 
the next number. Emerson wrote back to 
“return the proofs and break up the forms.” 

“T could this 
treme wth the electrotypes of the maga- 
zine,” says Mr. Howells, “ but I could return 
the proofs. I did so, feeling that I had done 
my best and silently grieving that there 
could be such ire in heavenly minds.” —E. 
F. Harkins. 


not go to iconoclastic ex- 


Mr. Howells’s Stase Directions. — In “ A 
National Contribution,” in the North 


American Review, Edith Wyatt praises the 
work of William Dean Howells. She 
quotes Mark Twain’s words about Mr. 
Howells’s style : “ For forty years his Eng- 
lish has been to me a continual delight and 
astonishment. In the sustained exhibition 
of certain qualities—clearness, compres- 
sion, verbal exactness, and unforced and 
seemingly unconscious felicity of phrasing — 
he is, in my belief, without his peer in the 
English-writing world.” Another point 
which aroused the humorist’s enthusiasm he 
explained and illustrated as follows : — 

There is another thing which is content- 
ingly noticeable in Mr. Howells’s books. 
That is to say, his “stage directions.” 
Some authors overdo the stage directions. 
Other authors have nothing in stock but a 
cigar, a laugh, a blush, and a bursting into 
tears. They say :— 

. replied Alfred, flipping the ash 
from his cigar.” (This explains nothing ; 
it only wastes space. ) 

“ . . responded Richard, with a laugh.” 
( There is nothing to laugh at, there never 
is. The writer puts it in from force of 
habit — automatically ; he is paying no at- 
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tention to his work or he would see there 1s 
nothing to laugh at. ) 

. . murmured Gladys, _ blushing.” 
( This poor old shop-worn blush is a tire- 
some thing. We get so we would rather 
Gladys would fall out of the book and break 
her neck than do it again. In a little while 
we hate her, just as we do Richard.) But 
I am friendly to Mr. Howells’s stage direc- 
tions ; more friendly than any one else, I 
think. They are done with a competent and 
discriminating art, and are faithful to the 
requirements of a stage direction’s proper 
and lawful office, which is to inform. Some- 
times they convey a scene and its conditions 
so well that I believe I could see the scene 
and get the spirit and meaning of the ac- 
companying dialogue if some one would 
read merely the stage directions to me and 
leave out the talk. For instance, a scene 
like this from “The Undiscovered Coun- 
try’ :— 

“... And she laid her arms with a be- 
seeching gesture on her father’s shoulder.’ 

. . she answered, following his ges- 

ture with a glance.” 

“... she said, laughing nervously.” 
. She asked, turning swiftly 
him that strange, searching glance.” 

“... She reluctantly admitted.” 

. but her voice died wearily away, 
and she stood looking into his face with 
puzzled entreaty.” 

Mr. Howells does not repeat his forms, 
and does not need to; he can invent fresh 
ones without limit. 


Those New Verbal Wrinkles. —Ye novelists, 
both great and small, ye poets, too, who 
yearn to write, remember this when comes 
the call a glowing passage to indite — re- 
member this, however rushed by characters 
who roam in herds, don’t ever say 
heroine “ blushed,” but she “ 
at his words. 

Ye fiction-grinders, one and all, ye poets, 
too, who sling a pen, come, hearken to this 
friendly call, and lend your ears yet once 
again: When you are rounding up a tale — 
for heaven knows you all will write — don’t 
say “she paled.” “turned pale,” 
pale,” but that the lady fair “ went white.” — 
Willis Leonard Clanahan, in Life. 

The Nose for News. — At eight o'clock one 
spring morning, the blotter at police head- 
quarters reported a trifling fire on the East 
Side. News being dull, Richard Harding 
Davis was sent to cover it. He found a 
tickety tenement house in which fire had 


“ 


upon 


your 
went crimson” 


“ grew 


little more than singed the top floor. The 
crowd had left, a few ashes were smolder- 
ing, and the insurance adjusters were ex- 
amining the place. 

‘“ Nothing here,” said the policeman on 
watch. “Only five hundred dollars damage 
and a bum lodger asphyxiated. He’s in that 
room.” 

The other reporters peeped, saw the black- 
ened face and rigid form, a man unnamed and 
forgotten —and wrote a paragraph. The 
Evening Sun reporter, in mousing about, 
saw an alarm clock by the dead man’s side 
with the hand pointing to seven o'clock. 

“What time did you break in here ?” he 
asked. 


“ 


Let me_ see,’ yawned the bluecoat. 
“Seven o'clock it was. I remember, because 
that alarm was going off just as I got in- 
side.” 

“That’s my said Davis, and he 
began his account, touching and vivid, simply 
with : “ The man died at half-past six. The 
alarm went off at seven o'clock. It was just 
half an hour too late.” 

“What impressed me,” said Davis, dis- 
cussing the story subsequently, “was that 
impotent alarm clock jangling away when 
the owner was dead. A man’s existence had 
been cut off because that fifty-cent clock 
could not give its alarm a few minutes 
earlier.”” — Sangree. 

Advice from Miss Braddon. — Miss Braddon 
is thus quoted by the London Bookman : 
“Tf I had any advice to give to writers, it 
would be: ‘ Wait till some incident in real 
life suggests the subject of a story, and 
when you have let it grow and shape itself 
in your mind, tell your story, and tell it in 
the best language and in the simplest man- 
ner possible.’ Indeed, I do not know that 
I could give better advice if I were to 
talk for quite a long while.” 

Concerning Adjectives. —Did Cobbett say : 
“When a man comes to his adjectives, I 
tremble for him,” or did he tremble at the 
thought of a writer using the word “it” ? 
Probably the saying is in Cobbett’s English 
Grammar. We were reminded of it by 
reading about John Walter, the founder of 
the London Times. That journal was at 
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first printed logographically : that is, a num- 
ber of words and phrases were cast entire, 
to save compositors the trouble of collecting 
type. Thus these phrases were on a single 
block: “Dreadful robbery,” “ atrocious 
outrage,” “fearful calamity,” “ interesting 
female.” There are writers today who al- 
ways join the same adjective to certain 
nouns, just as it is easy to fall into the trick 
of characterizing a person or ‘qualifying a 
thing by applying three adjectives, as the 
Irish lady was described in her epitaph as 
“bland, passionate, and deeply religious.” 
They say that Kinglake writing “The In- 
vasion of the Crimea” worked for a number 
of hours and left spaces for adjectives. He 
then rode on horseback, meditated the fitting 
adjectives, and on his return inserted them. 
Was it not Daudet who said that the adjec- 
tive should never be the legitimate wife of 
the substantive ? Look through “ Gulliver’s 
Travels” ; mark the sobriety in the use of 
words, and note the strength and authority 
thus gained. Lafcadio Hearn’s description 
of the Windward Islands is in striking con- 
trast —the style is as lush as the tropical 
vegetation ; the reader should don colored 
spectacles. Yet with a few adjectives Poe 
and Coleridge could work wonders, and 
Walt Whitman was often fortunate, as when 
he spoke of the “ gorgeous, indolent sun” ; 
the sun “so calm and haughty”; “mad, 
naked summer night.””— Philip Hale, in 
Boston Herald. 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 


Beginning November 1 Holland is a party 
to the Berne convention, and foreign authors 
have copyright protection in Holland, and 
Dutch authors abroad. As in the case of 
other countries, however, if a book has been 
published ten years without an authorized 
translation having been made, the transla- 
tion copyright becomes public property, and 
no authorization to translate is legally re- 
quired. , 

Charles F. writes 
fifteen blindness his 
been partially restored. 

The home of Hamlin Garland at West 
Salem, Wis., was destroyed by fire October 
7, and Mr. Garland had a 
from death. 

Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch has been ap- 
pointed Professor of English Literature at 
Cambridge University, with a 
$4,000 a year. 
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Lummis 
months of 


Narrow escape 
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Albert Bigelow Paine’s “ Mark Twain: A 
Biography,” has been published by the 
Harpers in three volumes. 

“The Three Brontés,” by May Sinclair, 
is published by the Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 

Macmillan & Co. have published “ Auto- 
biographic Memoirs,” by Frederic Harrison. 

To his series of critical studies of modern 
authors, Mitchell Kennerley is adding five 
new volumes, as follows : “ Thomas Hardy,” 
by Lascelles Abercrombie ; “ Walter Pater,” 
by Edward Thomas; “ William Morris,” by 
John Drinkwater; “A. C. Swinburne,” by 
Edward Thomas; “George Gissing,” by 
Frank Swinnerton. 

“J. M. Synge : A Critical Study,” by P. P. 
Howe, is published by Mitchell Kennerley. 
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“J. M. Synge and the Irish Dramatic 
Movement,” by Francis Bickley, is published 
by the Houghton Mifflin Company. 

“ Literary Hearthstones of Dixie,” by La 
Salle Corbell Pickett, published by the J. B. 
Lippincott Company, gives brief sketches of 
Edgar Allan Poe, Sidney Lanier, Joel 
Chandler Harris, Francis Scott Key, Mar- 
garet J. Preston, Augusta Evans Wilson, and 
others, E 

In “The New Life of Byron,” just pub- 
lished by the Scribners, Ethel Colburn 
Mayne discusses the episode and the theories 
evolved by Richard Edgcumbe from the pub- 
lication of “Astarte.” She sums up the 
psychological situation of the three parties 
concerned and points out the value of 
Harriet Beecher Stowe’s revelations. 

In a book to be published by the Lippin- 
cotts Jerome A. Hart will tell what he 
knows about Sardou and the Sardou plays, 
writing of the dramatist, his family, his 
critics, his friends, and his methods of work. 


“Victor Hugo, His Life and Work,” by 
A. F. Davidson, is published by the J. B. 
Lippincott Company. 

“William Makepeace 
Sidney Dark, published by CaSsell & Co. 
in their Little Books on Great Writers 
Series, is a short appreciation of Thackeray 
in seventy-five pages, a summary of the man 
and his works. 


Thackeray,” by 


with the volumes on 
Thackeray, Scott, Meredith, and 

P. Dutton & Co. have published 
“A Zola Dictionary,” compiled by J. G. 
Patterson. The characters of the Rougon- 
Macquart novels are here indexed, and vari- 
ous other material is given, such as synopses 
of plots, map, and genealogy. 


In conformity 
Dickens, 
Hardy, E. 


‘Newspaper Reporting and Correspon- 
dence,” by Grant Milnor Hyde, published 
by D. Appleton & Co., is a manual for the 
prospective newspaper reporter, the author 
being instructor in journalism in the Un- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

“A Study of Oscar Wilde,” by Walter 
Winston Kenilworth, is published by R. F. 
Fenno & Co. 
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“ Lafcadio Hearn,” by Edward Thomas, 
published by the Houghton Mifflin Company, 
gives a compact account of Hearn, with a 
critical summary of his work. 

Mrs. Alec Tweedie calls her new book 
“Thirteen Years of a Busy Woman's Life,” 
although actually Mrs. Tweedie’s literary 
career goes back, not thirteen, but twenty- 
three years, to 1890, when she published a 
travel volume on Iceland and one on Ober- 
ammergau. The book is published by John 
Lane. 


The American Schoot Peace League offers 
two sets of prizes for the best essays written 
by school children in any country of the 
world. One set is for the best three essays 
on “The Opportunity and Duty of the 
Schools in the International Peace Move- 
ment,” open to seniors in the normal 
schools, and the other for the best three on 
“The Significance of the Two Hague Peace 
Conferences,” open to seniors in_ the 
Prizes of $75, $50, and 
$25 will be given for the three best essays 
in either set. The essays must not exceed 
5,000 words, and 3,000 words will be better. 
They must be received by Mrs. Fannie Fern 
Andrews, secretary of the American School 


secondary schools. 


Peace League, 405 Marlborough | street, 
Boston, before March 1, 1913. 
The Education Board of the Baptist 


General Convention of Texas offers $1,000 
for the best book of from 75,000 to 150,000 
words, in manuscript, on Christian educa- 
tion, and $500 for the second best. Manu- 
scripts must be in the hands of Arthur J. 
Barton, corresponding secretary of the 
Education Board, Waco, Texas, by June 30, 
1913. The announcement says: “ The sub- 
ject of the book shall be Christian educa- 
tion, and the book shall present the Bible 
doctrine of education as set forth in given 
passages of scripture and the history of 
education, giving, as 
practicable, incidents 
founding and history of the principal de- 
nominational colleges, especially Baptist 
colleges, with such other matter and in such 
method of treatment as the author may think 


appropriate.” 


far as possible and 
connected with the 








The first number of Poetry —A Magazine 
of Verse, edited by Miss Harriet Monroe, 
has been published in Chicago. Poetry will 
give $250 in one or two prizes for the best 
poem or poems printed in its pages the 
first year, and $25 for the best epigram. 
Maurice Browne, director of the Chicago 
Little Theatre, agrees to produce next sea- 
son the best play in verse submitted to the 
magazine during its first year. 

Boston is to have a magazine of poetry, 
edited by Edward J. O’Brien, who declares 
his purpose to be the “encouraging and 
fostering such creative work as poets are 
doing in America to-day.” 

The Neale Publishing Co., New York, 

will start two magazines at the beginning of 
the year, Neale’s Monthly and Neale’s Essay 
Magazine. The Monthly will publish instal- 
ments of two serial stories, and four or more 
short stories in each number. 
National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress will issue this month the first number 
of a month!y magazine of transportation, to 
be called National Waterways, which will 
have for its purpose the pointing of the way 
to cheaper transportation. 


The 


The new English weekly newspaper called 
Everyman: His Life, Work, and Books, is 
in appearance and contents very like the 
other London periodicals of its class, but it 
is sold for a penny. It is issued by Dent & 
Co., publishers of Everyman’s Library, and 
opens its columns to representative writers 
of every party and of every country in the 
world. 

The McClure Publications, Incorporated, 
publishers of McClure’s Magazine and the 
Ladies’ World, have bought the Housekeeper 
from P. F. Collier & Son, and beginning 
with the issue for March next it will be 
amalgamated with the present McClure 
magazine for women, the Ladies’ World, 
under the name the Ladies’ World and 
Housekeeper. The Housekeeper was estab- 
lished in 1877 in Minneapolis. Three years 
ago it was bought by Mr. Collier and 
brought East. The Ladies’ World was 
established by S. H. Moore in 1887 and 
was bought by McClure’s in October, 191. 
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Hamilton Holt, for ten years managing 
editor of the Independent, has become owner 
of the publication, through the retirement of 
its former owner, Clarence W. Bowen. Mr. 
Holt has organized a company, entitled The 
Independent Weekly, Inc., which will own 
and publish the magazine. Dr. William 
Hayes Ward, who has been with the In- 
dependent for forty-five years, will continue 
as editor-in-chief. The rest of the editorial 
staff will also remain the same: Hamilton 
Holt, managing editor; Frank D. Root, 
political editor; Edwin E. Slosson, literary 
editor; Warren Barton Blake, assistant 
editor, and Franklin H. Giddings, associate 
editor. Founded by Henry C. Bowen in 
1848, the Independent passed after his death, 
in 1897, into the control of his son, Clarence 
W. Bowen, and is now transferred to his 
grandson, Mr. Holt. Though Mr. Holt 
contemplates making some _ important 
changes in the Independent, he will maintain 
its traditions. It is announced that the aim 
will be to provide its readers with an ac- 
curate account of important events and a 
broad discussion of the problems of the day. 


Charles Edward Jerningham, for years the 
“ Marmaduke” of London Truth, has 
bought the old London weekly, Vanity Fair, 
which he says he means to make “a society 
paper written by people in society.” 


The Home Progress Magazine, started by 
the Houghton Mifflin Company in January, 
has been doubled in size, and will be issued 
twelve times a year instead of six. 


Norman Hapgood, for the last nine years 
editor of Collier's Weekly, has resigned, 
owing to a difference of opinion with Mr. 
Collier. Mr. Collier says he expects now to 
edit the paper himself. 


Proctor W. Hansl, for some years editor 
of Business, formerly The Bookkeeper, has 
retired from all connection with the maga- 
zine. He will in future give his entire atten- 
tion to the literary syndicate, Seth Moyle, 
Inc., of which he has been, and continues to 
be, president. This syndicate represents 
such authors as Sir Gilbert Parker, Rex 
Beach, Herbert Kaufman, and Richard 
Wightman. 


Charles Zueblin announces in the current 
number of the Twentieth Century that he 
will no longer continue the experiment he 
began a year ago in making the kind of 
magazine he thinks the United States ought 
to have. “ The demands of the lecture plat- 
form are too insistent to risk another sea- 
son with such financial support as the Twen- 
tieth Century has been able to secure,” he 
says. “ The work will have to be done by 
those who can command the capital that is 
not in sight at present.” 

Satire ( New York) has suspended publi- 
cation. 

The Architect, published by the Whitehall 
Publishing Company, of New York, is in 
the hands of a receiver. 

Mrs. Elizabeth A. Meriwether, of St. Louis, 
ninety years old, brought suit in Brooklyn 
against the Neale Publishing Company, con- 
tending that she advanced $600 to the firm 
to pay for publishing her book, “ The Sow- 
ing of Swords,” and that all she received in 
the way of royalties was $1.33. Justice Kelly 
dismissed the case. Later Mrs. Meriwether 
caused the arrest of Walter Neale, president 
of the company, on a charge of having sent 
to her a letter threatening to publish and 
circulate a booklet containing criticism of 
her writings and reflections upon her literary 
ability. 

Louis Joseph Vance says that the Authors’ 
Protective Society, which was undertaken 
under his leadership last spring, has not 
yet come to complete organization, though 
it undoubtedly will this year. 

The estate of Andrew Lang amounts to 
$62,000. 

Rev. Dr. Walter W. Skeat died in London 
October 7, aged seventy-seven. 

Bradford Torrey died at Santa Barbara, 
Calif., October 7, aged sixty-nine. 

Henry Austin died in Boston October 16, 
aged fifty-three. 

Robert Barr died at Woldingham, Eng- 
land, October 22, aged sixty-two. 

Brigadier-General Henry Beebee Carring- 
ton died at Hyde Park, Mass., October 26, 
aged eighty-eight. 








